ACTION OF LIME AS A MANURE.

comes mild, operates in the same manner as chalk; but in the act of
becoming mild, it prepares soluble out of insoluble matter.

It is upon this circumstance that the operation of lime in the preparation
for wheat crops depends ; and its^ efficacy in fertilising peats, and in bring-
ing into a state of cultivation all soils abounding in hard roots, or dry
fibres, or inert vegetable matter.

The solution of the question whether quicklime ought to be applied to
a soil, depends upon the quantity of inert vegetable matter that it contains.
The solution of the question whether marl, mild lime, or powdered lime-
stone ought to be applied, depends upon the quantity of calcareous matter
already in the soil. All soils which do not effervesce with acids are im-
proved by mild lime, and ultimately by quicklime ; and sands more than
clays.

When a soil deficient in calcareous matter contains much sohtble vege-
table manure, the application of quicklime should always be avoided, as
it either tends to decompose the soluble matters by uniting to their carbon
and oxygen so as to become mild lime, or it combines with the soluble
matters, and forms compounds, having less attraction for water than the
pure vegetable substance.

The case is the same with respect to most animal manures; bat the
operation of the lime is different in different cases, and depends upon the
nature of the animal matter. Lime forms a kind of insoluble soap with
oily matters, and then gradually decomposes them by separating from them
oxygen and carbon. It combines likewise with the animal acids; and
probably assists their decomposition by abstracting carbonaceous matter
from them combined with oxygen ; and consequently it must render them
less nutritive. It tends to diminish likewise the nutritive powers of albu-
men from the same causes; and always destroys, to a certain extent, the
efficacy of animal manures, either by combining with certain of their ele-
ments, or by giving to them new arrangements. Lime should never be
applied with animal manures, unless they are too rich, or for the purpose
of preventing noxious effluvia, as in certain cases mentioned in the last
Lecture. It is injurious when mixed with any common dung, and tends
to render the extractive matter insoluble.

I made an experiment on this subject: I mixed a quantity of the brown
soluble extract, which was procured from sheeps' clung, with five times its
weight of quicldime. I then moistened them with water; the mixture
heated very much; it was suffered to remain for 14 hours, and was then
acted on by six or seven times its bulk of pure water: the water, after
being passed through a filter was evaporated to dryness; the solid
matter obtained was scarcely coloured, and was lime mixed with a little
saline matter.

In those cases in which fermentation is useful to produce nutriment
from vegetable substances, lime is always efficacious. I mixed some moist
tanner's spent bark with one-fifth of its weight of quicklime, and suffered
them to remain together in a close vessel for three months ; the lime had
become coloured and was effervescent: when water was boiled upon the
mixture it gained a tint of fawn colour, and by evaporation furnished a
fawn-coloured powder, which must have consisted of lime united to vege-
table matter, for it burnt when strongly heated and left a residuum of
mild lime. *

* The views entertained of the manner in which lime acts as a manure, have
to a great extent, been regulated by the opinions held regarding* the sources from